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The Joy of Living”’ 


(just issued) tells in an intensely interesting but 




















concise form what everybody should know con- 
cerning the care of the teeth and of the effect of 
the unclean mouth upon the health. Strikingly 
illustrated from original photographs. 


Send for a sample copy and examine it care- 
fully. You will readily agree that this unique 
booklet should be in the hands of all of your 
patients. Upon request we will send you a 


supply without charge. 
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DEDICATION OF FORSYTH 
DENTAL INFIRMARY 
FOR CHILDREN 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24, 1914 
N THE JANUARY NUMBER of 


this magazine we presented an 
account of the opening exercises 
and a short description of the 
building and equipment, illus- 
trated with pictures. We are for- 
tunate in being able to give you in 
this issue the addresses delivered 
at the dedication with additional 
illustrations. These are by the foremost 
teachers and educators and in themselves fur- 
nish a most complete symposium of the needs 
and care of the child, that they shall be phys- 
ically whole and able to assimilate the instruc- 
tion presented to them, and thus furnish a 
healthy mind in a healthy body. It is my 
opinion that these addresses furnish the most 
valuable series of talks on this subject that 
has ever been presented and of which any 
publication may well be proud. 


‘‘For the Child, Not Charity, But Justice’ 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JAS. M. CURLEY 


MAYOR OF BOSTON 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston has ever been bless- 

ed with loyal sons who have 
made her name one to con- 
jure with in every section of 
the entire world. 
' Foremost in their sacrifice 
of life and fortune in times 
of strife for the cause of lib- 
erty ; generous and humane in 
their consideration of human- 
ity in times of peace. 


The labor of her sons has 
made Boston first among the 
cities of the new world in lib- 
erty, in education and humane 
industrial progress. 


This magnificent institution 
adds one more of _ those 
unique distinctions, which, 
like milestones, mark the 
progress of our fair city. 
Dedicated to a more virile 
and happy womanhood and 
manhood, it will ever continue 
to shed lustre on its donors. 
It will prove an inspiring in- 
fluence for better direction in 
the care of the young to be 
adopted, let us hope, by other 
progressive cities throughout 
the world. 


The Forsyth brothers, one 
of whom, thank God, is with 
us today ; Thomas Alexander, 
with others; James Bennett, 
George Henry and John 
Hamilton, who, from their 
place in heaven which their 
sacrifice and toil has merited, 
must gaze with both satisfac- 
tion and pleasure upon these 
exercises. 


This building will ever re- 
main a monument to their 
toil, thrift and love of hu- 
manity. What a contrast is 
here presented. Women and 
men assembled to dedicate an 
institution having for its pur- 


pose the lengthening of hu- | 


man life, while on the other 
side of the Atlantic men are 
engaged in the destruction of 
human life. 


It is difficult for one to 
forego the thought that the 
time has arrived in human 
progress when the citizen of 
soldiery, toiling in the 
trenches of industrial prog- 
ress, should outrank in public 
esteem and admiration the 
destructive forces represent- 
ing armies and navies, which 
it has been customary to defy 
in every land and in every 
age. 

This institution, in my opin- 
ion, will prove not only a 
blessing to the children whose 
sufferings it will alleviate and 
whose bodies it will strength- 
en, but should tend to so 
change the current of public 
thought as to cause its donors, 
the Forsyth brothers, to out- 
rank in the estimation of 
thinking women and men, the 
greatest warriors of our time. 


Boston today is proud of 
her distinguished son, Thomas 
A. Forsyth, and his splendid 
contribution to humanity, and 
it is an exceeding pleasure to 
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announce recognition of ap- 
preciation of the municipality 
in his appointment as trustee 
of the Boston City Hospital, 
where in a larger but no less 
responsible measure his splen- 
did attainments may continue 
to benefit the unfortunate and 
needy of the entire city. 

I have been impressed with 
the extreme modesty and sim- 
plicity of manner of Thomas 
A. Forsyth, and know no man 
to whom those beautiful lines 
of O’Reilly entitled, “What is 
Good?” more fittingly apply: 








Bronze Door, Children’s Entrance 


“What is really good?” 


I asked in musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 

Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer; 

Spake my heart full sadly: 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 

“Each heart holds the secret: 
Kindness is the word.” 
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ADDRESS OF THOMAS ALEXANDER 
FORSYTH 


Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Chairmen, Ladies and 
Gentlemen :—It seems fitting 
that I should say a few words 
to you in regard to the origin 
and perfection of this new 
undertaking. 


The idea of providing an 
institution for the care of the 
teeth of the children of Bos- 
ton was first conceived by my 
brother, James Bennett For- 
syth, who died in the year 
1909. In carrying out his 
wishes, my brother and my- 
self desired to erect the in- 


firmary in memory of our 


brothers, James Bennett and 
George Henry Forsyth. The 
building is therefore essen- 
tially a memorial foundation. 
While the consideration of its 
direct uses was constantly be- 
fore our mind in its planning 
and construction the idea that 
it was also a memorial has 
never been lost sight of. The 
building on this account em- 
bodies many artistic features 
usually lacking in those in- 
tended solely for hospital pur- 
poses. 


In the construction of this 
institution we have entered a 
new field. No other building 
of this character is in exist- 
ence. The problems we have 
faced have been encountered 


for the first time, and for 
their final solution I have to 
thank our building committee 
of the trustees, who have 
given generously of | their 
time, their thought and of 
their expert knowledge. To 
their devotion the building 
owes its evolution and the ex- 
traordinary perfection of its 
professional detail. To the 
Mayor and City Council of 
Boston thanks are also due 
for their judicious foresight 
in the purchase of land be- 
tween the Infirmary and the 
Art Museum. Such prompti- 
tude as they have shown in 
this connection cannot fail to 
act as a spur to other gifts to 
the city. 


It has been my wish that 
the Infirmary should be as a 
home to the children, beauti- 
ful and cheerful; a protector 
of their health, a refuge in 
their pain. By making them 
healthier and happier I hope 
it may make them grow to be 
better citizens of our beloved 
Boston. If this is accom- 


plished, as I believe it must 
be with the codperation of the 
dental profession, I shall feel 
that the gift has been well be- 
stowed. 
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ADDRESS OF CHARLES W. ELIOT 


L.L.D. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Cambridge, Mass. 





The advance of applied 
science, and particularly of 
chemistry and physics, and 
bacteriology, within the past 
seventy years, has nowhere 
taken effect more advan- 
tageously than in dental med- 
icine and the dental art. 
' American inventiveness took 
effect chiefly on the tools and 
mechanical processes of den- 
tistry. German chemical sci- 
_ ence made valuable additions 
- to the materials with which 
- teeth are filled, or stopped, as 
- the British say; and the elec- 
tric current made possible the 
use of machine drills, burrs, 
and polishers on the teeth. 
Bacteriology has shed a flood 
of light on the processes of 
inflammation and suppuration 
. and on the methods of con- 
tagion or infection; both 
_ chemistry and physics have 
. supplied various means of 
preventing or diminishing 
' pain in dental operation; and 
the electric light has made it 
possible to perform dental op- 
erations during a much larger 
portion of the twenty-four 
hours than was formerly pos- 
sible. Moreover these new 
resources of dentistry have 
spread over the civilized 


world, so that in all parts of 
the Orient, as well as the Oc- 
cident, you may find admira- 
bly equipped dental offices 
where all dental work can be 





done with the appliances and 
materials which are nowadays 
found in the best American 
dental offices. I have never 
seen in any city a more per- 
fectly equipped dental labora- 
tory than I saw two and one- 
half years ago in Tientsin, 
China. To be sure, it belong- 
ed to an American dentist; 
but all the nations that are 
represented in the treaty port 
Tientsin, including the Chi- 
nese, availed themselves of 
the skill and equipment of this 
American dentist. 


The field of work for the 
dentist has been much extend- 
ed during the last twenty 
years. The most skilful den- 
tists now operate on many 
portions of the mouth besides 
the teeth. The remedying of 
cleft palate has become a den- 
tal specialty ; and broken jaws 
are now dealt with in large 
hospitals by dentists, rather 
than ordinary surgeons. The 
dentist’s means of diagnosis 
have also been greatly im- 
proved; and no medical or 
surgical practitioner is more 
helped by the X-rays than the 
dental practitioner in serious 
cases of malformation or in- 
jury. | 

These improvements in. the 
science and art of dentistry 
have enabled the profession 
to do for individuals much 
more than they were former- 
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ly able to do for the preven- 
tion of pain and discomfort, 
the preservation of health and 
the prolongation of life; but 
simultaneuosly with this 
larger possibility of service 
has gone the greater cost of 
the service; so that the skilful 
treatment of the teeth from 
childhood to age has become 
more and more the privilege 
of the well to do, the poor 
being unable to pay for the 
costly labors of the accom- 
plished dentist. A clear per- 
ception of the deprivations 
which the less fortunate or 
successful portion of the com- 
munity suffers in this respect 
has led to the establishment 
and endowment of this For- 
syth Dental Infirmary for 
Children. In this beautiful 
and perfectly equipped build- 
ing the children of persons 
whose earnings are not much 
more than sufficient to cover 
the ordinary expenses of their 
family are to obtain, at mere- 
ly nominal cost, as skilful 
dental service as the well-to- 
do can buy for their children ; 
and through the services of 
trained dental nurses the per- 
sons responsible at home for 
the children here treated will 
be taught how to keep the 
children’s mouths in as good 
order as their general health 
permits. In my view the 
teaching function of this in- 
stitution will be the most tell- 
ing part of its total work. It 
is well to put a child’s teeth 


in good order for once and at 





the moment the child leaves 
the dental chair; but it is bet- 
ter to teach the mother or the 
sister at home how to keep 
that child’s mouth in good or- 
der. The conservative ends 
of modern dentistry cannot be 
fulfilled without the follow- 
ing-up method-of the modern 
hospital. The addition to a 
dispensary or an out-patient 
department of a hospital of 
that kind of social service 
which follows up the patients, 
teaches somebody at home the 
continuous treatment which 
should be administered and 
sees that the patient returns 
to the hospital or dispensary 
again and again until cure is 
affected, is the most impor- 
tant addition that has been 
made within my memory to 
hospital and dispensary prac- 
tice. It will receive in this 
institution an admirable dem- 
onstration of its far reaching 
usefulness. 

This building is a monu- 
ment as well as an infirmary 
and school. It perfectly il- 
lustrates one of the admirable 
traits of successful business 
men in the United States— 
the desire on their part to 
make use of their private 
earnings and accumulations to 
advance some beneficial pub- 
lic undertaking. It also illus- 
trates fraternal love and con- 
cord. Long may it stand to 
speak to coming generations 
of these fine human qualities, 
and to relieve pain, promote 
health and prolong life. 
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ADDRESS OF EDWARD McSWEENEY 


TRUSTEE BOSTON CONSUMPTIVE HOSPITAL AND CHAIRMAN 
OF PORT DIRECTORS 





Boston, Mass. 


One flexible but little un- 
derstood rule’ of nature, is 
that man can get almost 
everything in this world if he 
is but willing to pay its par- 
ticular price. Riches, power, 
grandeur are all for sale in 
the world’s market place with 
the price tags plainly marked 
—Unhappiness, Disappoint- 
ment, Regret. The law of 
compensation is seemingly in- 
exorable. We are free agents 
and as we choose, so are we. 
It is only once in a great while 
that visions from heaven 
come to the wealthy, opening 
to them the real road to per- 
sonal happiness, by using their 
means to prove that the real 
Brotherhood of man is not an 
empty dream, and that the 
Beatitudes are something 
more than a beautiful collec- 
tion of words. Among the 
purchasable things of life is 
public health, and in no other 
department of financial in- 
vestment is the dividend so 
enormous or the return so 
speedy. 

The opening of this For- 
syth Dental Infirmary, follow- 
ing the creation by the city of 
a new Children’s Hospital at 
Mattapan for children having 
tuberculosis in its demonstra- 
ble form, whose presence in 
the public schools constitutes 
a menace to their fellow pu- 
pils, and the establishment of 





schools for defective children, 
gives opportunity to come 
true the long cherished dream 
of an efficient partnership be- 
tween various agencies having 
charge of the health and edu- 
cation of children in this 
neighborhood. This dedica- 
tion is indeed the beginning 
of a new era in the fight 
against preventive disease. 
No argument is needed to 
make clear the necessity for 
preventing disease and stop- 
ping premature deaths. For 
the adult sick we apply meas- 
ures of relief and take means 
of preventing the spread of 
disease, but if we are really to 
conquer this unnecessary 
waste we must begin with the 
children in the next genera- 
tion now in the public schools. 
We must consider not alone 
their immediate physical 
needs, but the most important, 
their essential ultimate needs. 


Unless the present death 
rate from tuberculosis is re- 
duced, of the 128,000 children 
now in the public schools, 12,- 
000 will die of tuberculosis, a 
large number of them before 
reaching the age of twenty- 
five, without giving anything 
in return to the state for the 
money spent on their educa- 
tion; with this number of hu- 
man units transferred on the 
ledger of human efficiency, 
from the asset to the liability 
column. For those who will 
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die without becoming produc- 
tive, the city of Boston will 
expend three million dollars 
on elementary education 
alone, so that if we consider 
the object of education as 
being the training for efficient 
citizenship in its broadest 
sense, these three million dol- 
lars will have been wasted. 


Inspired by the contempla- 
ted work of the Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary, three years ago, 
the city of Boston was in- 
duced to begin the work of 
medical inspection in the pub- 
lic schools on a really efficient 
basis. It was believed that if 
the parents were advised of 
the physical defects of their 
children these defects would 
be remedied through their 
family physicians or the exist- 
ing clin:<s. The result of this 
medical inspection showed 
that 65 per cent. of all the 
children of the public schools 
were defective physically, and 
80 per cent. of these defects 
centered largely in the mouth, 
such as disease of the teeth, 
etc. In the school year 1912- 
1913 there were 122,459 de- 
fects noted, and of this num- 
ber during the next school 
year the parents had, through 
their family physicians or the 
existing clinical agencies, cor- 
rected 52,042 defects, or 42 
per cent. of the total defects 
found. 

Every one of these cured 
defects means that the child 
has thus a better chance to 
escape some of the diseases 
which make them victims aft- 
er they leave the public 
schools. The average parent 


needs only to be informed of 
any defect from which its 
child is suffering to apply the 
remedy within a reasonable 
time, provided the clinical fa- - 
cilities to that end are ade- 
quate. 


With the establishment of 
this Infirmary, so wisely con- 
ceived and so patriotically 
carried out, the community 
can feel assured that every 
child in the Boston public 
schools will have all possible 
defects remedied before leav- 
ing school; and _ consistent 
with incurable physical limita- 
tions, these children will have 
a straight road from their ed- 
ucation into their chosen path 


of life. 


During the last three years 
most of the preventable dis- 
ease work, especially among 
children, has been done in an- 
ticipation of the opening day 
of this Infirmary, which, with 
its splendid facilities will be 
able to take care of all the 
children who may need assist- 
ance, but who cannot get it 
through their family physi- 
cian. To accomplish the best 
results, it is necessary that all 
the various official bodies 
working in Boston for health 
and disease prevention should 
cooperate. 


We now have a hospital for 
tuberculosis children and spe- 
cial schools for children defi- 
cient in various ways. From 
the beginning, all the children . 
in the public schools should be 
divided into three groups. 


Group 1. Hospital Cases. 


Group 2. Deficient and 
Sub-Normal Children. 
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Group 3.. Normal Chil- 
dren. 

Group 1 will comprise all 
those children who have de- 
‘monstrable tuberculosis or 
mental diseases. As fast as a 
child is found to be placed in 
this class, it should be turned 
over to the jurisdiction of the 
hospital department to be 
cared for. 

Group 2 will comprise the 

deficient and sub-normal who 
will be provided for at this 
Infirmary or later at the fresh 
air rooms or Preventorium, 
which should be extended as 
the demand becomes appar- 
ent. .The authority over this 
group is a matter for consid- 
eration. 
Group, 3 includes all those 
normal children in the public 
school in whom no defects 
have. been. discovered, or 
such defects found as may be 
remedied by existing clinics 
followed by the hygiene 
course in the schools. 

The authority over Group 
3 shall be wholly in the school 
department, the examination 
of children to be made by the 
school medical inspectors. 

All children suspected of 
being tuberculous or suffering 
from some disease requiring 
hospital care should be close- 
ly watched and transferred 
from Group 3 and Group I 
when necessary, and vice 


versa as children improve. 
Beginning at the child’s en- 
trance to school, its physical 
condition should be watched 
from year to year. When de- 
fects are found, they should 
be called to the attention of 








the parents and a reasonable 
time given for the application 
of the remedies. With the 
opening of this Infirmary, 
there will: be no _ longer 
any. difficulty of | obtaining 
free treatment. Parents of 
defective children who will 
not remedy defects when 
called to their attention 
are in the minority, but 
this is one of the most 
serious parts of our problem 
and its solution cannot be con- 
sidered until we have a more 
definite knowledge as to 
whether these parents’ failure 
to comply with the recom- 
mendation of the school phy- 
sician is due to indifference, 
ignorance or poverty, or a 
combination of all three. 
When authentic information 
is secured on this point, we 
can proceed. with certainty, 
but until this knowledge is ob- 
tained, any step to substitute 
the city for the parent by in- 
discriminate feeding, etc., is 
fraught with the most danger- 
ous consequences. If food is 
a necessary part of the treat- 
ment for children in Class 2, 
it should be provided by and 
paid for by the parents, and if 
necessary, supplied by the 
school at cost. Children who 
need food and clothing and 
are unable by real poverty to 
get either, should be supplied 
temporarily at least by private 
charity until the exact need is 
ascertained and the city’s duty 
in the matter agreed upon. 

In looking after the educa- 
tion, comfort and happiness 
of its people, Boston is today 
in the first class among the 
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cities of the world. If a frac- 
tion only of the results which 
we expect to obtain from the 
opening of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary are achieved, we 
will have made in Boston a 
great advance step to safe- 
guard life and prevent the 
waste of needless diseases in 
the coming generation, such 
as has never before been un- 
dertaken. 


We love Boston because of 
its humanity. If it today 








Bronze Door, Main Entrance 





seems narrow and provincial, 
tomorrow it shows its great- 
ness by some great act of self 
sacrifice and devotion to the 
common good. And in all of 
the worthy benefactions to 
uplift the lives of our people 
by giving them free art, mu- 
sic, breathing space, hospitals, 
etc., none will more fittingly 
carry out the command of the 
sermon on the Mount than 
the gift which today is so fit- 
tingly inaugurated. 
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ADORESS OF MILTON J. ROSENAU, 


ied 


M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF HYGIENE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cambridge, Mass. 





I bring greetings of admi- 
ration and respect from the 
medical profession to the den- 
tal profession. More particu- 
larly do I bring the greetings 
of one medical specialty to 
another medical _ specialty; 
that is an appreciation of pre- 
ventive medicine to the 
achievements of dentistry. It 
is not clear to all, perhaps, 
that dentistry is only one of 
the many medical specialties. 
The practice of dentistry is 
base? upon the same funda- 
mental sciences that give pre- 
cision to the practice of medi- 
cine, surgery, and obstetrics. 
Furthermore, all true ad- 
vances in medicine, including 
dentistry, are based upon ad- 
ditions to our knowledge 
gained through the scientific 
method of experimental re- 
searches. Thus the principles 
of aseptic surgery apply to 
dental surgery with the same 
force and with the same good 
results as they do to general 
surgery. On the other hand 
researches into the causes of 
dental caries have given us a 
clearer insight into the meth- 
ods of preventing and curing 
these disfiguring and disabling 
lesions. Medicine and sur- 
gery have profited by these 
and other advances in the sci- 
ence of dentistry, but the 
world is especially indebted to 
two practitioners of dentistry 





for “God’s highest mercy 
brought by man to man” in 
the warfare against pain that 
is surgical anesthesia. The 
achievements of Morton and 
Wells, as well as those of 
Miller and Angle, have helped 
to ease the burdens of man- 
kind. 


A tiny nerve, a little artery, 
and other minute structures 
enter the root of each tooth 
through a little opening at its 
tip. These vital structures 
unite the teeth with the rest 
of our body in a most intimate 
way. The teeth grind the 
food we eat in order to pre- 
pare it the better for diges- 
tion. After the food is di- 
gested and absorbed it enters 
the blood, courses through the 
body and some of it flows 
through the little artery into 
each tooth to furnish it the 
materials necessary for its 
growth and also to furnish it 
substances that preserve it 
against decay. The integrity 
of the tooth, then, depends 
upon its vital connections by 
means of nerves and blood 
vessels that bind it to the 
body; on the other hand, the 
health and vigor of the body 
in no small part depends upon 
the soundness of the teeth. 

The practice and science of 
dentistry have become impor- 
tant chapters in the great book 
of preventive medicine. When 
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One of the Bronze Light Urns 


we consider that the majority 
of infectious diseases to 
which flesh is heir enter by 
the mouth we begin to appre- 
ciate the importance of oral 
prophylaxis, and also under- 
stand the measure of protec- 
tion afforded by clean and 
sound teeth, and clean and 
healthy mucous mem- 
branes. Tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, whooping-cough, mumps, 
pneumonia, influenza, cere- 
bro-spinal fever, common 
colds, and a great many other 


infections enter our system - 


through the nose and mouth, 
hence the critical importance 
of cleanliness, sanitary habits, 
and-oral prophylaxis in pre- 
ventive medicine. Many of 
these communicable diseases 
occur in early life, and there- 
fore, the Forsyth Dental In- 
firmary for Children is going 


to play an important role in 
the fight against disease. 


One of the greatest practi- 
cal advances made in this de- 
cade is the knowledge that 
many cases of “Pheumatism” 
are due to little foci of inflam- 
mation or little collections of 
pus somewhere in the body. 
Remove the focus and the 
“Pheumatism” disappears like 
magic. These foci often oc- 
cur as little abscesses about 
the roots of the teeth; perhaps 
they are not painful, show no 
swelling, and do not make 
their presence known, yet 
these little collections of pus 
may be seen as a shadow by 
the X-ray. Again dentistry 
looms up large in the preven- 
tion and cure of one of the 
most baffling of maladies. 

Deformities of the jaw and 
malpositions of the teeth in- 
terfere with the proper devel- 
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opment and functions of the 
brain. The correction of these 
deformities in time will con- 
vert the stupid dunce into a 
wide-awake, alert, energetic 
youth. Such miracles are 
among the striking achieve- 
ments of modern dentistry 
and excite the admiration of 
the student of preventive 
medicine. By the early recog- 
nition of cancer and other se- 
rious maladies which may be 
cured if diagnosed in time, 
dentists have the same respon- 
sibilities and the same oppor- 
tunities as physicians and sur- 
geons. 

Dentistry has taken a digni- 
fied place in the great edifi e 
of the sanitary sciences. It 
guards the gateway of many 
infections and, hence, be- 
comes an important portal of 
protection. This noble build- 
ing is not alone a monument 
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to the wisdom and foresight 
of its founder, but a recogni- 
tion of the great service of 
science to the welfare of man- 
kind. To us it is even more 
than that, for it emphasizes 
the overshadowing influence 
of American dentistry and 
American dentists. No where 
in the wide world will you 
find a like endowment dedica- 
ted to the good of man. Life 
has been made surer and life 
has been made longer through 
the achievements in the sani- 
tary sciences. The object of 
preventive medicine, however, 
is not simply to prolong life, 
for there is little use in living 
longer unless we can live 
healthier, cleaner, and better 
lives. To help improve the 
daily efficiency and increase 
the happiness and comfort of 
mankind is one of the services 
and privileges of dentistry. 
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ADDRESS OF DONALD M. GALLIE, 
D.D.S. 


PRESIDENT NATIONAL DENTAL ASSOCIATION 





Chicago, IIlinois 





Mr. Chairman, Mr. For- 
syth, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I wonder if there lives in 
America man or woman who 
has not had a great desire to 
visit Boston? Her colonial 
history, the part she played in 
the founding of these United 
States, the prominence of 
her sons in war, statescraft, 
letters and philanthropy, the 
preeminence of her educa- 
tional institutions, the archi- 
tectural beauty of her build- 
ings, the acknowledged cul- 
ture of her people, and her 
great interest in humanity’s 
betterment, makes this city a 
shrine that every American 
should visit. I assure you, | 
deem it the greatest privilege 
and honor, to be the repre- 
sentative of the profession 
which is to profit so greatly by 
the ceremonies of today. 

This magnificent gift and 
the dedication of this splen- 
did Infirmary marks an ep- 
och in the history of dentistry. 


The history of dentistry, 
unlike that of law, divinity, 
politics and medicine, is com- 
paratively recent. It is true 
some of the early Egyptian, 
Greek and Chinese writers 
made mention of the care of 
the teeth, and we have in 
some of the museums of Eu- 
rope evidence of early dental 
operations. It was not until 
about the first quarter of the 





eighteenth century that any- 
thing worth mentioning was 
written. About this time 
Pierre Fouchard, a skillful 
and learned Frenchman, 
wrote extensively on the art 
and science of dentistry. Pos- 
sessing some social prestige 
and an extensive acquaintance 
with the learned men of other 
professions, he obtained for 
dentistry a recognition here- 
tofore unknown. 


To the French we owe 
much for the development 
and progress of dentistry, and 
this is especially true of early 
American dentistry, for it was 
Le Maire and Gardette, two 
Frenchmen, members of the 
LaFayette army, who started 
dentistry on a secure founda- 
tion in this new land. Boston 
has always played an impor- 
tant part in dental advance- 
ment. It was here John 
Baker, one of the first of the 
English dentists, located and 
who had as an apprentice 
Paul Revere of Revolutionary 
fame. It was here that Isaac 
Greenwood and Josiah Flagg, 
the two first native American 
dentists, studied and prac- 
ticed, and from Revolutionary 
days to the present time Bos- 
ton has been a generous con- 
tributor to our profession. 


The names of John Ran- 
dall, Josiah Foster Flagg, Na- 
than Cooley Keep, Daniel 
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Harwood, Josiah ‘Tucker, 
Thomas Henderson Chandler 
and Luther Dimmick Shep- 
pard graced the role of honor 
of American dentists. It was 
in Boston that Horace Wells, 


humanity’s benefactor, the 
discoverer of anesthesia, 
studied and for a time prac- 
ticed. Here also practiced 
Dr. William F. G. Morton, 
the discoverer of the anes- 
thetic effect of ether. Shar- 
ing with Boston as a center of 
dental activity was Baltimore. 
Here a. coterie of brilliant 
men, led by Horace H. Hay- 
den, and later joined by Cha- 
pin A. Harris, did splendid 
service in gaining for den- 
tistry its proper recognition 
as one of the professions. 
Through their zeal and ef- 
forts, in 1839 the first dental 
college was organized, the 
Baltimore College of Dental 
Surgery, with Chapin A. Har- 
ris as dean. Not satisfied 
with providing means of edu- 
cating dentists for the future, 
these men realized that the 
education of the men of their 
time was also necessary, so in 
1840 the first dental journal 
was published, known as the 
American Journal of Dental 
Science. This was immedi- 
ately followed by the organ- 
izing of the first dental so- 
ciety in the world, the Ameri- 
can Society of Dental Sur- 
geons, the outgrowth of which 
is the National Dental Asso- 
ciation, of which I have the 
honor to represent today. 


Close upon these important 
events came the first dental 
laws introduced and enforced 





——————— 


in the State of Alabama. It 
was the first law for the reg- 
ulation of the practice of den- 
tistry in any country. The 
starting of a dental college, 


journal, society and _ laws. 


placed America far in ad- 
vance of other countries in 
everything that pertained to 
the knowledge and practice of 
dentistry ; and this leadership 
I am pleased to say we still 
retain, although in other coun- 
tries remarkable progress is 
evident. Since that time col- 
leges have increased until to- 
day we have over 50 in the 
United States and Canada. 
The dental journals and the 
literature of the profession 
have increased accordingly. 
Dental societies are to be 
found in every state, city, yes, 
and in some sections every 
county throughout the coun- 
try. Every state and territory 
has laws regulating practice. 
Every effort is being made to 
raise the standard of efficien- 
cy, higher educational qualifi- 
cations for college matricula- 
tion, extension of the college 
course, subjects taught, that 
a graduate of a few years ago 
would hardly recognize as a 
part of a dental curriculum; 
yet with this wonderful ad- 
vancement, reaching almost 
perfection in manipulative 
skill and craftsmanship, in 
spite of our improved curric- 
ulum, we find ourselves un- 
able to keep pace with the rav- 
ages of the most prevalent of 
all diseases, dental caries and 
oral sepsis. We know posi- 
tively that the school children 
in all highly civilized countries 
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show an alarming percentage 
of diseased mouths, in some 
sections as high as go per 
cent. We realized long ago 
that it was impossible to com- 
bat this condition by repara- 
tive means; we knew that our 
only hope was in getting at 
the cause, but how: Only a 
small percentage could be 
reached through the dental 
office; the influence through 
the home was limited. We 
knew the only way to reach 
the-masses and start our cam- 
paign of 
through the channel that all 
child education and instruc- 
tion is obtained, namely, the 
public and parochial school. 
We urged first dental inspec- 
tion, then class instruction in 
the care of the teeth, and lec- 
tures on oral hygiene. But 
these suggestions met with 
strong opposition, not only 
from the laity, school boards 
and municipal officials, but in 
many cases by the medical 
profession. It was not until 
- epidemics broke out in schools 
throughout the country and 
the carrier of contagion was 
traced to the mouth, teeth and 
tonsils, that the people and 
our medical teachers realized 
the importance of our cam- 
paign. In addition, a scien- 
tific and practical test was 
made in the Marion school 
of Cleveland, which demon- 
strated conclusively that the 
mental, moral and physical 
condition of school children 
was greatly improved by den- 
tal inspection, instruction and 
care. 


In I9Q1I, when preparing 


education was 









the annual message for the 
Illinois State Dental Society, 
I wrote to the President of 
the School Board and the 
Commissioner of Health of 
every city in the United States 
and Canada of over 35,000, of 
which there are about 130, 
asking them the following 
questions : 


I. Are the children of the 
public and parochial schools 
of your city instructed in the 
care of the teeth and sur- 
rounding tissues? 

2. Are the teeth of these 
children examined by a den- 
tist ? 

3. Have you any free den- 
tal clinic in your city where 
the teeth of the poor are cared 
for? 

I received 65 answers. 

To question I, no, 40; yes, 
25. 

To question 2, no, 52; yes, 
13. 

To question 3, no, 42; yes, 
23. 

In answer to question 3, the 
twenty-three answering yes 
were practically all from cities 
having dental colleges. To- 
day, but three years later, if 
we were to send out this in- 
quiry we would find not only 
in practically all the large 
cities but also in scores of the 
much smaller cities or towns 
they have inaugurated dental 
inspection, class instruction, 
and in many cases some 
means of caring for the un- 
fortunate. In many of the 
large cities provision has been 
made for from five to fifteen 
clinics, and appropriations for 
this purpose run as high as 
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$20,000 a year. Surely, this 
is making progress, and grati- 
fying as it is, yet how inade- 
quate when we consider the 
tremendous demand and need. 
Fortunate indeed is the city 
of Boston, and blessed are the 
children of this great city that 
they have such a citizen and 
such a benefactor as Mr. For- 
syth, who has given this mag- 
nificent Infirmary. 


Not only have the mouth 
and teeth been the carriers of 
contagion and disease to chil- 
dren, but also the cause of 
many diseases the origin of 
which was until recently un- 
known. Hunter, the eminent 
English physician, claims that 
a diseased mouth is the most 
prolific cause for much of the 
chronic infections, diseased 
glands, intestinal disorders, 
nephritis, arthritis, pulmonary 
affections, and heart lesions. 
Before sixteen hundred phy- 
sicians and dentists in Chica- 
go a short time since, Dr. 
Charles Mayo read a paper 
entitled “The Mouth as a Foci 
of Infection.” He closed in 
this manner: “The next great 
step in preventive medicine 
must be taken by the dental 
profession ; will they take it?” 


In answer to that question, 
our profession from border to 
border and from coast to 
coast is attempting it, but we 
must creep before we walk. 
We have not at present the 
many advantages that our 
medical colleagues enjoy. We 
have no hospital interneship, 
no center of dental thought 
and instruction in Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, London and 
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Edinburgh, no great post- 
graduate schools; at the pres- 
ent time, no _ Rockefeller 
Foundation for Dental Re- 
search, no Carnegie Institute, 
no Johns Hopkins, with their 
unequaled equipment and un- 
limited resources. However, 
we have an army of earnest 
workers fully conscious of the 
great responsibilities placed 
upon them, who are making 
every effort to equip them- 
selves for the great work, who 
are forming study clubs and 


‘post-graduate classes in very 


many of the large cities, 
where scientific apparatus and 
laboratory facilities are avail- 
able. We have state and local 
societies engaging eminent 
scientists to carry on special 
research. We have a Nation- 
al Dental Association. which 
has grown from 900 two years 
ago to 14,000 to-day, and 
which has as component bod- 
ies the state and territory so- 
ciety of every state and terri- 
tory in the Union, and these 
state and territorial societies 
have as component bodies all 
local, district or county socie- 
ties within the state, so that 
to-day the dentist in the re- 
motest hamlet is in touch with 
the progress of the profession. 
We have in the National Den- 
tal Association a Scientific 
Foundation and _ Research 
Commission composed of 24 
of our best thinkers and 
workers, who are doing ex- 
cellent work and who have 
already made valuable contri- 
butions to our science, and 
who fully expect within the 
next year to have a fund of 
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$200,000 for research pur- 
poses, and to-day we have 
another great aid, the For- 
syth Dental Infirmary, which 
J] am sure will prove a great 
stimulus and inspiration to 
other good men, who, in the 
‘near future, will build and 
endow similar institutions in 
other great cities of this 
country. 
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To-day, I feel that our pro- 
fession is contributing a full 
measure to the great move- 
ment which is going on to- 
wards child welfare, race bet- 
terment and human uplift. 

Mr. Forsyth, in behalf of 
the dental profession and in 
behalf of our little patients, 
I offer you our thanks, and 
wish you God’s blessing. 


This is a poor picture of a most beautiful room. About one-half of the Main 
Operating Clinic, with its 64 chairs and appurtances is shown 


(Not an official photo) 
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ADDRESS OF WILLIAM J. GALLIVAN 


A.B., M.D. 


COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH AND CHIEF OF BUREAU OF 
CHILD HYGIENE 





Boston, Mass. 


The wide spread prevalency 
of dental defects among chil- 
dren would never have been 
known were it not for the sys- 
tem of school inspection, 
which, beginning in Boston in 
1894, has been copied 
throughout the country and is 
now practiced in every city 
of importance in the land. 

Improved school inspection 
required a physical examina- 
tion. And so, for the past 
three years, a physical exam- 
ination has been made annual- 
ly of practically every school 
child in Boston. This test in- 
cludes examination of heart, 
lungs, eye, ear, nose, throat 
and mouth; spine, joints and 
skin. Our prmcipal interest 
today is the condition of the 
teeth of school children in 
Boston, as revealed by these 
examinations. In order to se- 
cure uniformity in diagnosis, 
school physicians were re- 
quired to record as defective, 
all cases of dental caries, in 
primary and secondary teeth 
and malocclusion of second- 
ary teeth; missing and pri- 
mary teeth and properly filled 
secondary teeth were not re- 
corded as defective. 

T e result of these exam- 
inations shows that 46 per 
cent. of the school children of 
the city have defective teeth. 
Children attending the prima- 


ry and grammar schools were 


found to be more defective 
than pupils in the high 
schools. In the primary 
schools, 55 per cent. had de- 
fective teeth. In the grammar 
schools, 50 per cent., and in 
the high schools, 33 per cent. 
This last item opens up a 
fruitful field for speculation. 
However, it may be decided 
on further investigation, it is 
only conservative to say that 
dental defects in grammar 
school children will have to 
be considered as a factor in 
the failure of many of them 
to make the high school. 
Similar examination made 
in the city of New York 
shows 58 per cent. of the 
school population afflicted 
with defective teeth. In Chi- 
cago, 40 per cent. are so re- 


corded. In short, a compila- 
tion of statistics made by 
Prof. Wood, of Columbia 


University, places the school 
population of this country at 
20,000,000, and of this num- 
ber 10,000,000 or 50 per cent. 
have defective teeth. From 
Such data, we can reasonably 
infer that defective teeth 
among school children is a 
condition not peculiar to Bos- 
ton alone; but is widespread 
throughout the whole coun- 
try. Sound teeth appeal to 
the average person for their 
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Portrait Bust of Thomas A. Forsyth 


cosmetic value. That dental 
caries may be the dwelling 
place for all kinds of bacteria 
that some day may lay him 
low probably has never caused 
him a thought. And yet, for 
some time, physicians have 
known that in the etiology of 
diptheria, scarlet fever, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, and other 
respiratory diseases, dental 
caries plays an important 
part. The wonder of it all is 
that we have remained inac- 
tive for so many years. 
Hospital facilities in this 
city, for the care of defects 
other than teeth detected in 
school children, are ample and 
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sufficient. Up to this hour, 
hospital facilities for the care 
of dental defects have been 
wholly inadequate. Small 
wonder that those who be- 
lieve that public health is one 
of the greatest concerns of 
government have had their at- 
tention attracted to this condi- 
tion. And so, from time to 
time, efforts have been made 
to provide such dental facili- 
ties through municipal appro- 
priation. | 

Such are the conditions 
which greet the opening of 
the Forsyth Dental Infirmary. 
The relief which this Infirm- 
ary will afford is incalculable. 
Of equal importance, is its op- 
portunity for the education 
of countless numbers who can 
never hope to enter its doors, 
on the value of the early care 
of teeth and of the disaster 
which inevitably follows their 
neglect. 

We welcome this addition 
to Boston’s charity. In its 
work of preservation of the 
teeth, it will contribute to a 
large degree to the making of 
better men and better women. 
And among all the forces at 
work in this city for the mak- 
ing of good citizenship, this 
institution will prove an able 
ally, and will easily take its 
place among the most val- 
uable. 
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INDUSTRIAL DENTAL CLINIC IN A 
LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE 


————, 





C. GEORGE ANDERSON, D,D.S., New York City, N. Y. 


This statement of a dental dispensary in a large department store is the result 
of correspondence with the dentist in charge and is presented that you may 


know the inner workings of this service. 


It is in no sense a charity but the 


employes are able to secure needed attention during business hours and without 


the loss of their time. 


Also the free treatment of those suffering helps to in- 


crease the efficiency of empleyes. The privilege of making weekly payments 


is an ‘excellent feature. 


It also assures the dentist payment for services 


rendered. 


Messrs Lord & Taylor have 
equipped a dental office and 
have a dentist in attendance 
daily from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
This is in conjunction with 
their medical department and 
is under the supervision of 
the medical director. None 
but employes are treated, it 
being for their sole benefit. 
Dental services are not, how- 
ever, rendered gratis they are 
charged a moderate fee, com- 
mensurate with the work 
done. 

It is the aim of this firm to 
offer their employes the ser- 
vices of a dentist, whose fees 
are within their means. To 
that effect Dr. McPherson, 
medical director, and myself 
have formulated a plan of 
fees for the various dental 
services. These are reduced 
to one half in deserving cases. 
For instance, a check girl 
earning $5.00 to $6.00 a week 
would be charged less than a 
salesman earning $20.00 or 
$25.00 for the same work. 
The fees arranged, as above 
explained, are in a sense the 
maximum. I try to adhere to 
one fee so far as is possible, 
but use my judgment in that 
respect. Payments are made 


at completion of work if the 
charge is a small one, or 
weekly. At time of examina- 
tion I explain what is required 
in the nature of fillings, 
crowns, etc., and inform them 
of the cost. If they agree to 
have same performed, I ar- 
range with patient regarding 
payment. Then they pay 
$1.00, $2.00, or $5.00 weekly 
according to their means. 
The employes understand 
they are not the recipients of 
charity, but that they are 
privileged to leave their de- 
partment during store time at 
no loss of salary to receive 
dental attention; that they are 
to pay a fee within their 
means for services rendered; 
and in installments they can 


afford, 


However, no charge is made 
for oral prophlylaxis, for 
extracting septic roots, in- 
struction as to the proper 
method of tooth cleansing, 
oral examination, relieving 
pain of odontalgia, and treat- 
ment of alveolar abscesses. 


The dentist receives no 
salary, his income being de- 
rived solely from the fees 
collected: Offices equipment 
and instruments were pur- 
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chased by the firm, but the 
dentist pays all bills for the 
necessary supplies, such as fill- 


ing materials, drugs, gold, 
teeth, and minor necessities. 
The office was opened May 
ist, and to date I have had 
three hundred and fifty indi- 
vidual patients. The total 
number of employes is ap- 
approximately two thousand. 


Two other large department 
stores are now contemplating 
a like venture under similar 
arrangements. This indicates 
clearly, exclusive of my ob- 
servations, the great need 
for dental attention of the 
proper kind. Many of the 
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young boys and girls have 
never been to a dentist before 
except possibly to have a tooth 
extracted, and many of the 
older employes exhibit sadly 
neglected teeth. 

All employes undergo a 
physical examination previous 
to their acceptance by the 
firm, and the time is not far 
distant when an oral examina- 
tion will be included and none 
accepted unless “passed” by 
the dentist. This is practical- 
ly in effect now. If the ex- 
amining doctor discovers den- 
tal defects the applicant is in- 
structed to have same reme- 
died or is not accepted. 
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ALVEOLO-NECROBIOSIS 


(Pyorrhea Alveolaris) 
THE INFLUENCE AND EFFECT OF BUCCAL PROTOZOA 





GRANT MITCHELL, D.D.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The author has some ideas on this subject. 
no doubt of his ability to defend his position. 


The Dental World is again 
agog! Recently, and from 
two widely separate, trust- 
worthy sources, comes the 
thrilling announcement of the 
apprehension and capture of 
the particular protozoal cul- 
prit—the arch criminal—en- 
gaged in the demolition of 
alveolar structure; the head 
promotor of pyorrheic crimes! 
His name is Entamoeba Buc- 
calis; and his lines of opera- 
tion extend from the Lakes of 
Pus, in the field of pyorrhea 
alveolaris, to the regions of 
dysentery ; thence, back to ab- 
scesses of the liver! 

His photographs, in the cus- 
tomary police postures, ap- 
pear in the September Dental 
Cosmos. They resemble a 
group of pimples on the cheek 
of a young girl addicted to 
gum-chewing, excessive 
candy - eating, constipation, 
and other forms of body de- 
stroying, mind _ perverting 
habits. 

To his captors, of course, 
the presence of mere pus, 
under which Entameeba 
sought to hide, was a purely 
co-incidental feature—not in 
any sense the attraction; a 
simple by-product of his at- 
tack upon vital, healthful tis- 
sue. Simple pus never ap- 
peals to the _ ultra-scientific 
in the light of an attraction to 


He writes interestingly and I have 
It is well worth reading. 


Entamoeba, or any of his 
“pals.” Pus is compounded 
by them, as one of the results 
of the real mischief they play, 
in their attacks upon healthy, 
enticing tissues—on the same 
principle, exactly, as a carcass 
is the result (?) of an attack 
of maggots—those larger, 
more readily visible forms of 
“micro-organisms” — _ which 
feed and fatten upon—the de- 
composition and stenches of 
putrescing, organic matter! 
Efforts are now being made 
to have us believe that, with- 
in the last half-century, or so, 
nature has developed a furi- 
ous, ferocious’ disposition. 
There was a time when man 
might contract his disease in 
a “good, old-fashioned way”: 
developing “humours of the 
blood,’ and in other, less 
clearly understood manners. 
Now, however, to avoid the 
check-mark of the strictly 
“has-been” class, barring her 
from place in that swift race 
of science and _ progress, 
against eternal fact, nature 
has been compelled to invent 
all manner of new and faster 
horrors, in matters of disease; 
together with an almost end- 
less assortment of horrid, vi- 
cious, disease-promoting, life 
destroying, bacterial forms, 
both vegetable, and animal; 
and in form and size, so in- 
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comprehensible, and infinites- 
imal, that the highest power 
microscopes are required to 
discern them, 


There was a time when na- 
ture was thought to be stead- 
fast in her maintenance of 
human life. Man thought that 
he was “the whole cheese,” 
instead of, merely, one of the 
holes in that cheese. It was 
believed that every phaze, 
feature, and phenomenon was 
in accordance with established 
law; that nothing haphazard, 
nor without definite scope and 
purpose, in pursuance of the 
onward, and upward boosting 
of the life tendencies, could 
be injected. But now, nature 
has “‘bu’sted her bonds!” and 
turned loose her whole men- 
ageries; so that the fellow 
who even tries to kiss his, or 
some other fellow’s best girl, 
has to do it through a piece of 
sterilized plate glass; then 
rinsing his mouth with some 
form of distillate from the 
fermented mash of cereals ;— 
and, even that don’t always 
clear either his mind, or his 
breath! 


It is a fact as ancient as the 
fall of man, and its shreds of 
indestructible truth still flutter 
vigorously, that disease is in- 
curred through indulgence of 
vicious, improper habits— 
public, and py ite. Never is 
disease caused by the mere 
transmission, or transition of 
“pathogenic germs,” in the 
mysterious manners described 
as “contagion, infection, and 
inoculation.” Such conditions 
would spell “‘s-u-i-c-i-d-e” to 
nature’s whole scheme; and 
life of every sort would be- 


come extinct. And yet, the 
notion not only prevails, but 
is actually growing stronger, 
in microscopo-scientific circles, 
that germs are the sole cause 
of disease; thus giving rise to 
superstitions fraught with 
vastly graver danger than was 
ever imagined, in connection 
with the witchery of days 
gone bye! 

The words “contagion,” 
“infection,” and “inoculation,” 
mean, merely, that an as- 
tounding proportion of the 
human family, through igno- 
rance, negligence, and folly, 
are ripe and ready for pluck- 
ing, by disease, in one form 
or another. The difference 
between contagion, infection, 
and inoculation, is a mere dif- 
ference of opinion—not of 
fact. Contagion is a state of 
local—municipal, or com- 
munity—negligence, with re- 
gard to  sanitation—public 
preservation of atmospheric, 
and aqueous purity ; infection, 
personal negligence in the ob- 
servance of physiologic, and 
sanitary law; inoculation, 
wanton, brutal ignorance, and 
crime; perpetrated by germ- 
befuddled | meddlesomeness, 
oozing from the chinks and 
cracks in  medico-scientific 
craniums, after reason has va- 
cated! 

We will discuss that more 
fully, later on. In the mean- 
time, to intelligently speak of 
the disease we have come to 
call pyorrhea alveolaris, be- 
cause of just one of its minor, 
incidental, necrotic manifesta- 
tions, it would be well to 
choose a more clearly explicit 
designation—a name that as- 
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signs some reason for the 
symptom of flowing pus; as 
well as for some of the other, 
and far worse manifestations 
—the loss of the teeth, and 
the gradual death—necro- 
biosis—of the process, which 
causes the flow of the pus, 
with its  super-abundance 
of protozoal — bacterial — 
“trailers.” Instead of tack- 
ing a name and number to 
each of the various groups of 
“germs, which microscopists 
imagine to be the causal agen- 
cies in the destruction of vital 
tissues, let us seek to discover 
the real reasons for disease; 
let us discover the enticement 
to the multitudes of micro- 
organisms, which so _ excite 
microscopists that they can’t 
point a finger in the direction 
of the attraction for the 
germs! 

Pyorrhea Alveolaris,—a 
combination of the Greek, 
pyo, meaning pus; and rhea, 
to flow, to discharge.; together 
with the Latin, alveolus, a 
small hollow,—conveys not 
the slightest idea of the dis- 
ease; except that there is a 
“flow of pus,” from the al- 
veoli, The reason for this 
“flow of pus”’—the disease 
that makes it possible—is 
wholly unindicated. And, in 
very truth, the pus does not 
“flow from small hollows”: it 
flows from the gingival mar- 
gins of the alveolar process; 
though the irregularity of the 
necrosis, together with the un- 
sloughed gum tissue, some- 
times does beget the form of 
“pockets.” 


Custom, however, backed 
by high, self-asserted author- 






ity, has established this feeble, 
minimal-expressing term to 
designate one of the most de- 
plorable maladies in dental 
experience. Deplorable, be- 
cause, since the beginning of 
dental-time, it has crowded 
onward, and downward—un- 
cured, and uncurable; at least, 
so far as our present knowl- 
edge of the disease—not of 
the “bugs” and their killing— 
is concerned. 


A clearer comprehension of 
this malady is sadly needed; 
a more accurately descriptive 
indication to designate it, is 
also required. Its treatment, 
then, may alter, fittingly; be- 
cause treatment, in every dis- 
ease state, is directed by the 
“sign-boards” at their heads. 
If these “sign-boards” are 
merely local in their indica- 
tions, progress is necessarily 
hampered. 


In the discussion to follow, 
we shall choose another desig- 
nation—one that describes 
more fully the process enact- 
ing: not merely a single, in- 
cidental symptom—the  dis- 
charging of pus. Because, 
barring the suffix, “alveo- 
laris,’ pyorrhea is a pussy 
discharge from any portion of 
the body—a bruised toe, or a 
pimple on the end of the 
nose; while in the mouth, 
even the inclusion of the spe- 
cific “‘alveolaris,’” does not ex- 
clude its correct reference to 
every discharge of pus from 
the alveoli; whether from 
dental, or other abscesses, 
whatever their cause. More- 
over, as has already been in- 
timated, the discharging of 
pus is but one of the incidents 
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of this, and multitudes of 
other diseases—too numerous 
to employ such an _ absurb 
term, as a specific designation. 


I would suggest, therefore, 
as a brief, and more compre- 
hensive designation the term 
coined by Virchow: necro- 
biosis—death in life; plus the 
locational indication, alveolar ; 
thus, alveolo-necrobiosis. This 
term distinguishes this dis- 
ease from all other oral, mal- 
manifestations. A dental ab- 
scess results from the death 
(total throughout) of the 
pulp, within the tooth. No 
other, in-the-mouth condition, 
save this necrobiotic process, 
manifests a gradual, cell by 
cell necrosis, to the point of 
complete exfoliation of struc- 
ture. A dental abscess be- 
gins, usually, through some 
external irritation ; developing 
the characteristic signs, and 
symptoms of inflammation: 
heat, swelling, redness, and 
pain; determination, conges- 
tion, suppuration. Alveolo- 
necrobiosis manifests none 
of these signs, save suppura- 
tion; except, at intervals, 
when other, extraneous irrita- 
tions are added; such as the 
“wabbling” of the loosened 
tooth, or teeth. 


Therefore, in the following 


discussion, all parts referring 
to the disease, and all hints 
relative to its treatment and 
cure, the term _ necrobiosis 
shall be employed; because 
that describes the disease: 
“pyorrhea alveolaris” is mere- 
ly one of its symptoms. 

The game, “Pyorrhea Al- 
veolaris” has been played to a 


In times 


pretty close finish! 
gone by, and to the present; 
and, in all probability, for 
some time yet in the future, 
discussions, pro and con; pub- 
lic and private; and in the 
columns of our current, den- 


tal literature, the symptom, 
“pyorrhea alveolaris’ has 
risen to the imagined level of 
positive cure! 

Of course, in the talk, it re- 
quires some very deft, man- 
ipulative requirements;  to- 
gether with exact knowledge 
in the matter of “medication.” 
But now, thanks to our abun- 
dance of accomplished, and ac- 
commodating manufacturing 
chemists, with their wondrous 
ingenuity in the _ coinage 
of musico-scientific designa- 
tions—all for substantially 
the same drug; together with 
a highly cultivated fine-art 
for coloring, scenting,.and 
flavoring, we have mounted 
to the loftiest point on the 
scale of medical-bamboozlery! 

In private practice it is not 
quite thus; in fact, it is de- 
cidedly different! None of the 
“cures” will cure worth a 
cent! Neither skillful man- 
ipulation, nor wise medical 
“tomfoolery,” exert the slight- 
est beneficial influence upon 
the disease—no matter how 
destructive in “test-tube” 
demonstrations, they seem to 
work. In every case, sooner 
or later—in accordance with 
the temperamental and physi- 
ological attributes of the pa- 
tient—never in accordance 
with the mere medicine, or 
manner of applying it—you 
are driven to the final, painful 
“stratagem’’—the extracting 
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forcep! And in almost every 
case, after recourse to this 
“effective’ means of cure, 
notwithstanding there still re- 
mains much of the diseased, 
alveolar process—the real seat 
of attack—every last “germ” 
knocks-off—quits the job! 
And recovery, through na- 
ture’s own vrocess—absorp- 
tion—results, immediately. 
This should tend to show that 
nature is still on the job; not- 
withstanding man’s super-na- 
ture in his conception of 
“science,” and his manner of 
meddlesome interference, 

In the beginning, nature 
established some very inflex- 
ible laws; and no man, nor 
combination of men, with 
their meddlesome “science,” 
can interfere. One of her 
laws relates to the aboli- 
tion of species, and organs 
which have ceased to be of ac- 
tive use, in the furtherance of 
her plans for the eternal, on- 
ward and upward march of 
progress. And the increasing 
establishment of insane asy- 
lums, and prosthetic, den- 
tal laboratories, seem to indi- 
cate that in time, at least two 
of the retrogressing, human 
organs are listed for the “relic 
shelf!” 

i. 2 oe a oe 


Germs are fickle little 
brutes! Even typhoid fever, 
and hosts of other germ-in- 
fected maladies are worked by 
the germs for, approximately, 
slated, and stated intervals. 
Then they quit; quite as sud- 
denly as they began! This is 
nature’s work, too,—and in- 
spite of “scientific” miscon- 
ceptions! In alveolo-necro- 





biosis, notwithstanding the al- 
veolar process is the “sole seat 
of infection,” upon the loss of 
the adjoining teeth, all bac- 
teria cease work—go out on 
irreconcilable strike, and com- 
plete cessation of this “germ- 
caused” malady results. The 
question, therefore, for our 
consideration, seems to lie, not 
in the direction of the size, 
shape, or number of “germs” 
involved; nor in the “scienti- 
fic’ names affixed to those 
that happen to commingle in 
greatest predominance; nor, 
even, with the death-dealing 
dopes so lavishly wasted in 
struggles to head-off their 
monstrous — but sadly re- 
quired multiplications; but in 
the direction of correcting the 
physiological perversions, and 
abuses—the abnormal vitality 
—the systemic, and local 
manifestations of auto-intoxi- 
cation—which are consuming 
us in devious, and diverse 
ways—the organs and tissues 
of the body furnishing feed, 
unhealthful to human exist- 
ence, but necessary for the 
support of the myriads of 
“protozoal,” an d_ bacterial 
forms. 

Questions of this kind, once 
correctly perceived, will go 
vastly further towards stop- 
ping the ravages of disease— 
and, hence, the ravages of ba- 
cilli, bacteria, et al., which 
feed upon the pollutions re- 
sulting from disease—than all 
the guess-work philosophy 
that bacteriological laborator- 
ies can frame-up! 

The way to poison a germ, 
is to unpoison the tissues upon 
which he seems to thrive. And 
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there is no “antiseptic,” how- 
ever potent, so antagonistic 
to germ activity, as_ rich, 
pure blood; and manufac- 
turers of drugs and chemicals 
do not make this; neither do 
they make, nor handle, any- 
thing that influences its pro- 
duction within the body. Na- 
ture, and nature alone, holds 
this secret; though she has 
equipped everybody with the 
means of converting required 
food into health maintaining, 
nutritive matter. 

In the jungles, and other 
natural wilds, far beyond the 
grasp of man’s “scientific” in- 
terference, animals live, until 
they die of old age, or 
through accident—never be- 
cause of disease! Disease is 
a man-built condition; one of 
the results of “civilized ego- 
tisms.” The only brute-beasts 
subject to disease are those 
unfortunately reduced to 
man’s control. Their nutri- 
tion is governed by egotistical 
whims and fancies; with the 
result that all domesticated 
brute-beasts are become sub- 
ject to disease, the same as 
man. The only difference be- 
tween brute sickness, and 
man’s, is that the brute has 
not yet fallen entirely to 
man’s “intellectual level,” and, 
therefore, in the classification 
of their physiological disord- 
ers, through lack of conven- 
tional—conversational—hints, 
man, not being a good guess- 
er, limits their list of diseases, 
with curiously coined nomen- 
clature, to cover the various 
symptoms manifested—except 
where adjoining structures 


become involved; then,—he is 
utterly lost! 
“ie Ss Se De ee 


Bacteriology, in the strictly 
medical sense, is the science 
that assumes facts, upon pure- 
ly presumptive premises. 
There is no truth in its the- 
ories, from start to finish! 
Instead of investigating the 
reasons-why for the presence 
of bacilli, bacteria, et al., 
they study the germ, itself; 
and presume that it—the 
germ—is the sole cause of the 
conditions upon which its ex- 
istence depends. — As_ well 
might we assume that man 
manufacturers the _ ethereal 
condition upon which his life 
depends! 

Germs thrive upon necrotic 
tissues, and grow robust un- 
der the influence of mephitic 
exhalations; but they in no 
way contribute'to the develop- 
ment, or the progress of dis- 
ease. Disease is the result of 
mal-nutrition; either directly, 
through faulty food indulg- 
ences, or through atmospheric 
impurities —- the combination 
of foul gases (not germs) 
with oxygen; thus thwarting 
the vitalizing influence of the 
oxygen, over the corpuscles, 
within the lungs. Water, also, 
may become so contaminated 
as to leave hurtful residues 
behind, while striving to lend 
itself to the “washing-out” 
processes of physiology. And, 
finally, a lack of physical ex- 
ercise (not automobiling, nor 
riding upon street-cars) may 
lend its aid to the retention 
within the body of waste, and 
dead matter, which tends to 
increase, intensify, or com- 
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plicate disease manifestations. 

In the event of injury, unless 
there results additions of out- 
side, or inside contaminations 
with poisons that — irritate, 
creating corruption, and invit- 
ing germs, recovery, sooner or 
later, in accordance with the 
hereditary, and _ tempera- 
mental attributes, is sure and 
certain. 


Conclusions drawn by bac- 
teriologists are, for the most 
part, from among the lower 
animals; and from _ experi- 
ments upon helpless, charity 
victims of hospital practice. 
They will take dogs, guinea- 
pigs, rats, and mice; holding 
them under unnatural, brutal 
confinement, utterly terrifying 
them ; stimulating their fear to 
the point that, if they were 
human, - insanity, or death 
would quickly result. 


Under terror, no function 
of a body can perform norm- 
ally. These animals are in- 
jected—painfully !—with fear, 
and dope, and colonies of 
“germs” (additional poison) ; 
then, because they have not 
the faculty for sitting down, 
quietly, with folded hands, 
and graphically detailing their 
horrible sensations, due to 
fright, and that far worse 
than frightful—Human treat- 
ment, it is presumed that the 
symptoms (symptoms!) they 
manifest are “thus and so.” 
—That’s when the face of 
hell is illuminated with a 
blush of shame! While 


“science (!)” with puffed 
chest, and prideful egotism, 
steps to the front, and “oo-e- 
o0-00’s!” its boastful, pre- 
sumptive “discovery”; affix- 
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ing to germs, and nature, a 
character more foreign to 
germs and nature, than to the 
man who performed the hor- 
rible, brutal diabolical mal- 
experiment! 

And thus have presumptive 
bacteriologists, with their 
hosts of blind-followers, and 
immitators, ascribed to 
“germs” their disease produc- 
ing power. And this in utter 
ignorance, with regard to na- 
ture, and her wonderful ef- 
forts to provide efficient scav- 
inger service, at points inac- 
cessible to larger, visible form 
of “rot-eating” agents. 

Does anyone contend that 
maggots develop the carcas- 
ses upon which they so bounti- 
fuly thrive? And, yet, if that 
“carcass” happens to be a bit 
of forlorn, undernourished 
gut, the bacillus typhosus is 
the “father of the crime!” It 
it be a lung, nourished upon 
the decomposed surplusses of 
gluttony, together with a pro- 
found fear of fresh, pure air, 
bacterium tuberculosis is the 
balmable monster! While one 
who neglects to exercise his 
teeth, and their surrounding 
structures, through proper 
mastication of proper food, 
may look to the protozoa of 
the mouth—Entameeba_ Buc- 
calia, in particular—as_ the 
“critter” upon whom to place 
the blame! 

That dogs, cats, and flies 
are purveyors of disease, is a 
piece of nonsense as fat and 
juicy as is the imagination 
that germs produce disease! 
Disease, wherever manifested 
—whatever its “scientific” 
designation—is nothing, more 
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nor less, than heedless, igno- 
rant perversion of nature’s 
simple laws: a failure upon 
the part of the individual to 
observe the fundamentals of 
life: pure air, pure food, and 
pure water; together with a 
sufficiency of exercise (pedal 
—not automobile) to correct- 
ly mix these essentials ; and to 
stimulate the excretion of 
waste. It is this, and nothing 
else, that causes disease— 
whether it be called cancer, 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, or 
“pyorrhea alveolaris!” 
oo Se OCUL ae Re 


Alveolo - Necrobiosis. — A 
manifestation of degeneration ; 
a small swamp, in a big field, 
where efforts to drain, and re- 
claim the “land” consists, 
merely, of heaving sticks and 
stones at the bullfrogs and 
tadpoles, infesting the slough! 
Where-on-earth would some 
of our now valuable farm land 
be, had the methods of re- 
clamation been equivalent to 
modern medical practice? Ex- 
tracting chairs! Operating 
tables! And, finally,—the dull 
rumble of earth clods! How 
high and mighty is science! 
(Only, they don’t spell it 
quite correctly—it should be 
spelled, either, “How high and 
m-i-t-y is science!” or else, 
“How high and mighty is 
s-i-g-h-ence!”’ Either form is 
correct—medically !) 

After striving. for many 
years to acquire some slight 
knowledge concerning this 
particular form of degeneracy 
—which, by the way, attracts 
protozoa (frogs and tadpoles) 
of various, though simple 
sorts, only after its inception 





and start—I have reached the 
conclusion that the starting- 
point towards discovery, lies 
well before any consciousness 
of the actual beginning of dis- 


ease. And it lies there, with 
total disregard to the multi- 
tudes of coincidental and con- 
comitant, side manifestations 
of disease; such as, the growth 
of “weeds,” the accumulation 
of “scums,” and the many 
other forms of enticement to 
bacteria, and bacilli, of the 
several sorts, which so excites 
the “medical mind!” 

In our further discussion of 
this condition, I shall confine 
myself to the recitation of a 
single case: one over which | 


have had exceptional oppor- 


tunity to observe; and, to 
some extent, control. In this 
case, (omitting the initials 
and number,) I have been 
able to observe, long before 
the beginning manifestation of 
disease, that reasonable care— 
far more than nature ever 
contemplated—in the employ- 
ment of prophylactic meas- 
ures—brushes, picks, floss silk, 
“antiseptic” mou th-washes, 
and tooth powders—exercised 
no particular retarding influ- 
ence over the evolution of dis- 
eases; either in dental carie;, 
or those other, necrotic, mauu- 
festations, discharging pus in 
quantities sufficient to warrant 
the appellation: the “disease 
that discharges pus!” 

In the case under discus- 
sion, after many years of 
heedless habit, in matters per- 
taining particularly to the 
maintenance of health, in 
every tissue, and fibre of the 
body,—the food habit,—I ob- 
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served, in addition to tenden- 
cies towards rheumatism, and 
other, generally similar dis- 
ease “habits,” my patient’s 
teeth were beginning to de- 
velop uneasy sensations. At 
first, it was observed that 
“hard biting” manifested an 
unpleasant “consciousness of 
teeth.” I began at once to treat 
them in accordance’ with 
modes then in vogue; but 
without avail. They con- 
tinued to grow looser; though 
without manifesting especial 
distress ; until, finally, the dis- 
ease had so developed, and ex- 
tended that two molar teeth— 
one, right after the other— 
were sacrificed upon the altar 
of—ignorance! And the re- 
mainder were developing 
startling, unpleasant, “wab- 
ly” restlessness; which— 
started me to thinking! 
Among the dawning ideas 
came the thought that dental 
organs were not wholly like 
other structures of the body 
—neither in composition, 
nor in mode of attachment. 
So marked was their differ- 
ence that nature must have 
established some __ special 
means of nourishing and 
maintaining tthe teeth, and 
\".eir curious supports, cor- 
responding with the evident 
difference in structure and 
placement. Consideration of 
the alveolar structure showed 
that immediately upon the 
loss of a tooth, or teeth, na- 
ture proceeded at once to 
dispense with the no longer 
needed process, in accordance 
with her established law: ob- 
literation of the now useless 
structure—conversion of its 








vital elements into other, use- 
ful, vital, matter; with elimin- 
ation of the wastes. 

A further thought occurred 
to me: In the beginning, 
when nature was planning 
her boundless “universe,” 
cook-stoves were not in- 
cluded in her list of “essen- 
tials’; and brief contempla- 
tion of this fact led to the be- 
lief that in all lines of natur- 
ally designed human-nourish- 
ments, nothing was required 
to pass the ordeal of “cook- 
stove preparation” to guaran- 
tee its chemico-vital fitness— 
unscorched! I, therefore, as- 
certained, by a personal, 
“clinical” test (a la dining- 
room) that many of the 
chemico-vital elements, such 
as lime, phosphorus, flourine, 
and many other essential 
tooth, bone, and body ele- 
ments were wasted and _ lost 
in the cooking process—pass- 
ing off in steam, recombining 
with other, liberated  ele- 
ments, forming new, and use- 
less compounds; or were ab- 
sorbed by the water, and 
thrown away, after the “cook- 
ing” was finished. 

Moreover, my attention was 
recently attracted by an edi- 
torial article in The (Lon- 
don) Lancet—March 21, 1914 
—with reference to “the iso- 
lation of that curious sub- 
stance vitamine”; expressing 
the belief that its removal 
from food, in the cooking 
process was “opposed to 
physiological requirement” ; 
and in some way, not yet 
quite clear, was “connected 
with the occurrence of the 
so-called deficiency diseases, 
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among which may be reckoned 
rickets, scurvey, osteomalacia, 
beri-beri,”’ and alveolo-necro- 
biosis (pyorrhea alveolaris). 
The Lancet recognizes that 
“vitamines are destroyed at 
temperatures largely over- 
reached by the cooking pro- 
cess; and that foods, there- 
fore, should be eaten “raw or 
uncooked.” 

“The role of cooking is to 
make meat attractive, to de- 
velop flavors, and to give 
some pretensions to esthetic 
qualities.” Moreover, it 
“preserves” food—keeps it 
longer from “spoiling’’—both 
in the pantry, and in the 
stomach! “Most of the foods 
rich in the vitamines are 
cooked; as for example, 
meats, cereals, the pulses, po- 
tatoes, and carrots. Even 
bread made from rich vita- 
mine-containing wheat, is 
vitamineless after cooking, 
since the temperature reached 
in the oven is much higher 
than that which has _ been 
shown to destroy this vital 
element.” 


The normal temperature of 
the human body is 98° F. 
When this temperature rises 
a single degree, one realizes 
that he is not feeling “just 
the best.” If the temperature 
rises to 100° he begins to 
“hedge” on his usual habits. 
When it reaches 102°, he takes 
to his bed, and sends for a 
physician. At 104° concern if 
not absolute worrysettles upon 
the whole family; increasing 
to alarm when it _ reaches 


106°. At 110°, the attendants 
walk on tip-toe, and speak in 
whispers. Then, should there 





be the slightest increase, above 
that—they tack a bunch of 
ribbons, with a few lilies at- 
tached, to the side of the 
front door!—tThis, in indica- 
tion of the fact that vitamines 
don’t stand for “undue heat!” 

“Se ar ae ee 
Like everyone else, we were 
only conscious of the vita- 
mine principles of food, in a 
vague, and somewhat greedy 
way. Though we did con- 
ceive the notion that the “fire- 
less cooker” was a more near- 
ly ideal method of preparing 
foods than the ordinary cook- 
stoves; inasmuch as it per- 
mitted the softening of food, 
and the heightening of its 
flavors without the wanton 
waste of essential gaseous, 
and soluble elements. There- 
fore, we added one of these to 
our culinary equipment; and 
have learned many new, and 
valuablefactsabout food prep- 
aration. This fireless cooker 
paved the way for an easy 
rise to the exalting habit of 
raw foods: fruits, vegetables, 
and nuts; together with all 
the “habits” such foods es- 
sentially entail — mastication 
and insalivation; with  in- 
creased digestive capacity ; in- 
vigorating the dental organs, 
and furnishing then with the 
chemicals they so sadly re- 
quire. 

By pursuing this policy, 
now for more than five years, 
we have not only restored 
our remaining dental organs 
to a healthful condition, but 
we have so far improved 
our general, and mental 
health, that we now look back 
upon “our sad old youth,” 
with a sort of “boyish pity!” 
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TO THE DENTISTS OF MICHIGAN 


The city of Detroit has made the greatest advances of any 
municipality in the establishment of dental dispensaries for 
the children of the worthy poor. In all, eleven dispensaries 
and a number of dentists to make dental examinations in the 
schools at an annual expense of $20,000 have been secured. 
The dentists of Detroit have all worked to this end and to 
them much credit is due. But it is through the effective work 
of the present health officer, Dr. Charles Oakman, who is both 
physician and practicing dentist, that this work has been made 
possible. 

He comes up for reappointment the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, 1915. The object of this editorial is to ask each dentist 
in the state, and as many outside the state as will, to write a 
personal letter to His Excellency, Governor Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, requesting the reappointment of Dr. Oakman. Now, 
I know how careless you all are and under ordinary circum- 
stances will intend to do this, but forget and neglect it. Or 
you will say, “Let George do it.” Don’t trust to George but 
DO IT NOW, right away this minute. Use that new fountain 
pen Santa brought you Xmas and it will never have been em- 
ployed in a better cause. 

This means something to every dentist who is interested 
in mouth hygiene, and nowadays we are pretty near all inter- 
ested, not only in the state of Michigan but in every section 
of the country. The advance of Detroit in this work is an 
uplift and an example for every municipality in the universe. 

Do this for me, Hal, and thou lovest me. Sign here, 
please! Thank you. 
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THE SCHOOL POSTER 


In this issue will be found an advertisement of a reduction 
in price of these posters. The cost of original drawings and 
plates were paid for in the sale of the first lot of 10,000, at 
25 cents each, and the publishers are thus able to offer a second 
printing at $1.00 per dozen. 

While ordinarily I haven’t a thing to do with the advertis- 
ing pages of this publication, the matter of the sale of these 
school posters is distinctly not a commercial proposition. They 
teach the care of the teeth in a most effective manner and 

| are so pretty in their four colors, they will be a delight to 
any child. 
The publishers have done their part in making for the 
widest possible distribution and it is rather overworking a 
dollar to ask it to do more good than in the purchase of a 
dozen of these posters. Why don’t you order a lot and send 
: to the local school, with your compliments, and ask them to 
: hang one in each class room? This will materially help the 
cause of mouth hygiene, and if you want to look at it in a 
selfish manner, it will be a good business investment. 


WHY NOT GIVE A LECTURE ON 
MOUTH WY GIENE? 


Why don’t you give a lecture before your local mother’s 
club, or it may be a men’s club or Y. M. C. A. There are a 
dozen opportunities if you will only let it be known that you 
stand ready with your services to supply this need. 

It is not difficult and when once you have done the thing, 
you will wonder why you didn’t do it earlier. 

The National Mouth Hygiene Association have organized 
a lecture bureau and stand ready to supply a lecture with some 
36. lantern slides, suitable for a mixed audience or school pu- 
pils above the age of twelve. Others are in preparation. 

A rental fee of One Dollar ($1.00) per use is charged 
for this service and full particulars and application blanks 
may be had by addressing Edwin M. Kent, D.M.D., Director 
of Extension Lectures, N. M. H. Ass’n, 222 Washington St., 
Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 

We have had many requests for this service, and now 
that it can be so easily secured, you should show your appre- 
ciation and order the set for immediate use. 




















AN INTERNATIONAL 
CATASTROPHE 


Now o’er the one-half world 
Nature seems dead; and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither’d murther, 
Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his steady pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

Macbeth, Act II, Scene 1. 

Of all the professions, arts and industries, the dental 
practitioner outside of the war zone, probably feels the direct 
results of this last great war of the kings, the least of all. There 
has been an increase in the price of drugs and the metal plati- 
num, with a corresponding advance in artificial teeth. The 
“war tax” and advance of some food staples, shared by his 
neighbors, is also to be catalogued. 

But with the dentists of Belgium and in a lesser degree 
in other continental countries at war, with the destruction of 
industries and all that makes for comfort and happiness, it is 
a different matter. Not only are their practices ruined and 
offices destroyed, but with their patrons reduced to poverty, 
they must share in the chaos and general misery with its de- 
mocracy of hunger ana famine. 

Many members of the profession are serving in the ranks, 
while others are in hospitals attending surgical cases of the 
jaws and face, and it is here the dentists’ aid is welcomed. 
With the exposure in rain-soaked garments and _ flooded 
trenches, the soldiers are suffering from tooth ills innumerable 
and dentists have been rushed to the front to treat these cases. 
A man suffering from aching and abscessed teeth cannot fight, 
and even eating is an impossibility. It is safe to say, that with 
the experience of the present war, the continental soldier of 
the future will be supplied with the necessary dental attention 
to make him reasonably immune to dental ills. Even the Ger- 
man army, efficient fighting machine it has proved itself to be, 
was not equipped as is the fighting forces of your Uncle Sam, 
who has made the dentist a part of the regular service in both 
army and navy. 

With the lack of funds and the abandonment of every- 
thing not strictly necessary to the carrying on of the war, the 
dental dispensaries in the schools will have been discontinued 
and this work will, with many others, have been set back half 
a century. If this war continues to the end, only the old men, 
women, children and cripples will be left to tell the story. 
They will be without the aid of old age pensions, savings bank 
accounts or even a meager army pension to help take up their 
burdens. 
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To those who have departed to the “undiscovered coun- 
try,’ from whence none return, that land of unknown and infi- 
nite possibilities, the war is over and they are at rest. But 
those who remain and mourn, suffering in-simple heroism and 
uncomplaining endurance, are to take up the burden of a huge 
war debt and the restoration of industrial life. Wall they suc- 
ceed in rebuilding the railroads, highways, bridges, churches, 
schools and bring its industrial and farm life into being? Will 
they take up the necessary burdensome taxes or return to 
fal ne penGhios of the “dark ages” when man lived on a dung 
lil: 


- Blessed as we have been, with peace and plenty, there 
= should be no question of our help and financial assistance. We 
he are busy relieving the immediate needs of these unfortunates, 
. but this will have to be continued until peace has been de- 


clared, and we must then help take up the burden of bringing 
order out of chaos. 

What will you do to help your brother dentist when this 
time is come? The history of the past is not entirely to our 
credit. In the relief of the dental sufferers of the Johnstown 
and Galveston floods and the San Francisco disaster, the dental 
k trade have done more than the profession. If the dentists of 
America gave I per cent. of their income to this need, it would 
be sufficient. 

Picture to yourself, all this distress and suffering, that 
you are in the midst of it with practice and equipment de- 
stroyed; thoroughly discouraged, perhaps even hungry. Let 
us make a resolution for I915 to give I per cent. of our income 
to this purpose. To-day is their time of sorrow, to-morrow 
it may be different. 

" “Who thinks that Fortune cannot change her mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind.” 


SOME NEW METALS IN DENTISTRY 
| AND THEIR APPLICATION 


The original research committee of the National Dental 
Association is certainly making good and if you have not 
subscribed to the fund to carry on this uplift, you are missing 
a chance to make a mighty fine investment which will pay divi- 
dends in the years to come. All of the departments are mak- 
ing progress, but the one to show results that will appeal most 
to the man who is looking for something “practical” is the 
metallurgical researches. 

The report of this committee appearing in the October 
number of the Official Bulletin is mighty good reading. Alloys 
of palladium and gold and palladium and silver are shown to 
be equal to pure platinum in working value and to be obtained 
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at a fraction of the present price of platinum and with an in- 
creased demand this would be much reduced. 

Tungsten is shown to be practically insoluble in many of 
the common acids. and a melting point higher than any other 
metal. Its tensile strength is thirty times that of gold, in fact 
it exceeds that of steel. While this metal is almost exclusively 
used in electric lamp filaments and the supply controlled by 
the General Electric Company, under an increased demand 
the price would soon go down to a few ‘ollars per pound. 
Coated with either gold or palladium, it will make valuable 
clasp metal or superior posts for crowns. 

The whole report is well worth reading and will be found 
in the Official Bulletin, commencing on page 71 and continuing 
to page 109. 





NOTE AND COMMENT 


_ The dentists of Aurora, Illinois, are to be commended for their 
active co-operation with the local Board of Education, who show their 
appreciation in the recently issued annual report. School examinations 
of the teeth have been in force for three years and while there is, as 
yet no dental clinic, the dentists have taken care of the children of 
the poor in their private offices. The report mentions the names of 
the dentists most active in the work as Drs. Moore, Smith, Wilson, 
Guild, Ruddick, Turner, Logan, Currier, Moorman, Morris and 
Noonan. The Board of Education and the school nurse, Miss Amy 
Lowe, are actively interested and anxious that the municipality shall 
establish a dental dispensary and hope to accomplish this during the 
winter. 








To the children of a primary class was presented the problem of 
four hungry children with only three potatoes and these the total food 
supply. How would you divide them so that each child received his 
share? One little girl said, “Mash ’em.” 

Of a similar practical nature are the mathematical problems based 
on the mouth examinations in the Gary, Ind., public schools. 

Some of these are as follows: Number of. pupils examined, 
4,450; number with no cavities, 342. Find per cent. of pupils without 
a cavity. Number owning toothbrush, 2,619. Find per cent. having 
tvothbrushes. Other questions as to number of diseased teeth, aver- 
age number of cavities in temporary and permanent teeth per pupil. 
Percentage of pupils with good teeth in each school; per cent. of 
pupils with good teeth in each grade; per cent. with toothbrush. 
Such problems are interesting because they pertain to local conditions 
and also call the pupils attention to their own mouth conditions and 
those of their class and other schools. We are indebted to Dr. Otis 
B. Nesbit, schcol physician to Emerson school, for this list who com- 
ments thusly: “I don’t know whether it is practical arithmetic or not, 
but it seems to us down here it is.” Sure it’s practical, and if this 
is a sample of the methods employed to educate their children, it’s 
easy to see why the Gary schools are serving as a model for other 
educational bodies. 
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Detroit, Michigan, is hitting up the pace and only touching the 
high spots. The latest is a Xmas tree with gifts for each of its 
20,000 school children who are recipients of its free services in each 
of the 11 dental dispensaries connected with the Health Department. 
Some of the children waited in line from 6 o’clock in the morning 
to gain entrance. To each child was distributed a package of candy 
and one of toothpowder, also a new toothbrush from the hands of a 
real Santa in a red coat and grey beard. The local papers all gave 
the novel entertainment considerable space and the Detroit Times 
came out with a double column editorial commending the work of the 
d ntal dispensaries and calling attention to the activities of the local 
dental society, the members subscribing $400 out of their own pockets 
to finance the scheme. The total expense was about $3,000, and this 
amount was secured by the dentists by subscriptions from public 
spirited citizens. Altogether, 20,000 toothbrushes were given away and 
two tons of toothpowder. and about the same amount of candy. 

Health officer, Chas. Oakman, M.D., D.D.S., his honor, the mayor 
and other city officials, viewed the entertainment and one of these 
gentlemen said, “Next year we will have encugh money left over from 
the contingent fund to take care of the expense and we will try and 
make it an annual event.” 





On the evening of January 4th, at Rochester, N.- Y., Public 
School No. 14 was destroyed by fire with all its contents, including 
the free dental dispensary established by the Rochester Dental Society, 
February 22nd, I9gI0. ; 

This was the first public school in the U. S. with a free dental 
dispensary. The society has, from the first, kept all of its dispensaries 
well insured and so will not suffer any financial loss. Until the new 
dispensary is located, the dentist and patients will be transferred to 
one of the other two like institutions conducted by the society. 

How about other dental dispensaries in the U. S.? Is the one 
you are interested in protected from fire loss? Get out a policy to- 
day if it is not. Insurance don’t cost much, but it is a comfort to 
have on hand in a case of this kind. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., has appropriated the sum of $10,000 for the 
establishment and maintenance of five free dental dispensaries in the 
public schools. A part of this sum will be used to provide free 
glasses to those unable to pay. Dr. H. B. Burns, director of the de- 
partment of hygiene of the Pittsburgh schools, is in charge of the 
work and the new dispensaries will be opened at once. The locations 
have been determined on and equipment purchased. The dispensaries 
will be open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. and until noon Saturday. Reg- 
istered dentists will be employed who will give half-time service. It 
is thought that the work will commence by February Ist, 1915. 





A recent number of The Shttwa Gukuho, published at Tokyo, 
Japan, contained an obituary notice of the late Dr. Geo. Edwin Hunt, 
accompanied with his picture. This publication is issued in the interest 
of the Alumni of the Tokyo Dental College and is in its nineteenth 
volume. The reading matter commences in the back and next to the 
front cover you will find the advertising pages. American and Eng- 
lish advertisers predominate. . 





The second number of the Lincoln Dental News of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and devoted to the interest of the local dental school, has been 
received. It is brim full of events pertaining to college life and a 
credit to all concerned. 
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“Mamma,” said little Willie, “is 
it right to say you water a horse 
when you give him a drink of 
water ?” : 

“Yes, son,” said his mother. 

“Well, then,” said Willie, “I 
guess it’s most time to milk the 
cat.”—E. G. Jones, D.D.S., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 





A drunken man, rambling from 
one side of the walk to the other, 
came upon an ornamental tree 
protected by an iron fence. He 
circled around and around, feel- 
ing carefully of the fence and at 
last sank down in a drunken 
slumber, murmuring to himself, 
“No use, locked in.” 





The new Senator and his wife, 
recently arrived in Washington 
from away back in the tall weeds, 
were attending their first meal at 
the hotel Astorbilt, and the lady 
ordered a hard-boiled egg which 
was served in the shell. In a 
futile attempt in removing the 
same, the egg slipped from her 
grasp and rolled under the table. 

“Senator,” she gasped,” I 
dropped an egg; what will I do?” 

“Kor Heaven’s. sake, don’t 
cackle,” was the response. 





It was immediately following 
the selection of a new Pope, that 
contractor Hoolihan placed a big 
swarthy son of Italy as boss over 
the gang of Irishmen employed 
by him on an important city con- 
tract. Everybody looked for trou- 
ble, but as the days passed and 
nothing happened, the local Priest 
met one of his parishioners and 
greeted him with: “It’s a fine 
morning, Pat; how do you like 
your new Italian boss?” 

“Pretty good, Father,” said 
Pat. “How do you like yours?” 


An old colored mammy be- 
coming dissatisfied with her col- 
ored physician, called in the 
neighboring white doctor. “Did 
the colored doctor take your 
temperature?” he asked. “Laws; 
er-mercy, Boss, don’t ask me 
dat; dese low down niggers 


‘round here will take anything. 

If it’s gone, he must have took 

it.” Wm. Russell, D.D.S., 
Paris, Ky. 





A little girl, with her parents, 
was making her first ocean 
voyage and as they were cross- 
ing the equator she asked the 
captain if he would let her see 
it through his spy glass. Be- 
fore handing it to her he placed 
a hair from his head against the 
outer lens, telling her to look 
toward the left and she would 
see a line which was the equa- 
tor. Looking, she said, “Cap- 
tain, I can see it, and there’s a 
big camel walking across it.”— 
W. L. Hassold, D.D.S., East 
Troy, Wis. 





“Ts your mother living?” ask- 
ed the school teacher. 

“No, she’s keeping boarders,” 
said Johnnie. 





You can imagine the school- 
marm’s astonishment when 
Tommy returned to school with 
this note from his mother: 

Dere ‘Teecher:—You keep 
telin’ my boy to brethe with his 
palate. Maybe rich children has 
got palates, but how about when 
their father only makes two 
dollars a day and has got six 
children? First it’s one thing, 
then it’s another, and now it’s 
palates. That’s the wurst yet. 





